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acknowledged a sense of their kindness, 
and also to Or. Disney, wliohad readily 
and hiuidsnnHdy ollered to periorm all 
the duty liwt he was unable to discharge 
himself, but he chose rather to make 
his retreat 'while he was in the full pos- 
session of his faculties, to meet, as he 
expresses it, " the unavoidable uitinni- 
ties of nature, in a private station ; 
and if I may not be wholly useless 
therein, it wiill complete »he innumera- 
ble blessings v itii which my lite has 
been crowned, of wiiich the greatest of 
all is a capacity and opportunity of be- 
ing serviceable to others, in promoting 
the cause of truth and vinue." 

'I'lie life of this excellent man could 
not be useless ; till he bad attained 
his eiilhtieth year, lie did not cease 
to instruct by his pen, though he had 
chosen to retire from the pulpit. In 
the year 1802 he published his last 
■work,' entitled, " Convei-sations on tlie 
Divine Government, showir.g tliat e- 
very thing is from God, and for good 
to all." Ihe object of this «ork was, 
as the title imports, to vindicate his 
maker from tliose gloomy notions which 
are too often attached to his provi- 
dence, and to showthat the govern- 
ment of this world is the wisest that 
could have been adopted, and that 
the evils and distresses of life are not 
permitted, but for the good of all. 
It must be acknowledge(l that a work 
of a better tendency could not have 
been left as the last legacy of a Chris- 
tian minister. 

He could not foresee whether the 
cruel laws, still existing on our sta- 
tute book, should not hurl their ven- 
geance against the first man tliat o- 
pened a place of worship avowedly in 
opposition tothedoctrir.es which those 
laws were intended to guard and up- 
hold. But he had counted the costs, 
and was, as we have seen from his 
own letters, prepared for any, and 
every event, however trying, how- 
ever afilicting. He ever acted upon 
the principles which bis last publica- 
tion justifies and defends, that the 
dispensations of Heaven are alwavs 
light, and that sutlering and p.iin 
cannot be inflicted but for the wi- 
sest purposes -, hence having seen his 
duty he could not diverge from its 
path. By tills principle he was ac- 
tuated to the latest period of life ; 
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being on h is death-bed, and in grea 
pain, which he mentioned with per- 
fect meekness and patience, a friend 
standing by him observed, your fa- 
vourite maxim, sir, " whatever is, 
is rigid," will no doubt support you. 
" No," said the dying saint, witii an 
animation that lighted up his coun- 
tenance, " whatever is, is best." 
This was the last sentence be was 
able distinctly to articulate, which 
proved that his faculties were still 
clear and vigorous, and his trUst ia 
God was unabated ; and that what 
he iiad preached to others, through 
a long life, was able to support, to 
comfort, and to exlula.ate the preacher 
himself, at the last trying moment 
of death, which happened November 
tlie oii. 1808. 

Ihe remains of this excellent man 
were intened in BunhiU-fields, on 
Friday the llth, according to his 
own express directions, in the most 
private manner poss'ble. Had it been 
permitted, multitudes wnuul gladly 
have shown him their last tribute of 
respect, by attending tne funeral. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN 
OPIE, A.R. 

GRE.Vr talents, it has been said, are 
^^enerally accompanied by great 
eccentricities. The observation is often 
foundetl on truth. To attain to ex- 
cellence, it is necessary to deviate 
from the beaten track; the mind once 
justified in the deviation to which it 
has bet'ii urged by its superior pow- 
ers, begins to hold the multitude iix 
contempt, and to unagine that as they 
have been wrong in one point they 
must be wrong in all, and thus is 
guided by a prejudice which, though 
directly contrary to tkat by which 
they are actuated, is equally unfound- 
ed in reason. 'Ihe one is impelled 
by a habit, that long custom has made 
a. most instinctive, to follow the same 
Course in which his fore-fathers have 
gone : the other, once broken from 
these shack es, feeling averse to 
come again within the sptiere of the at- 
traction tn;it regulates the movemcntB 
of the jiieat iiia->s of mankind, uses 
all his efforts to increase his distanc«, 
until habit forces him to continue iij 
the same path of deviation and to 
vary still mere smd mwti itom the 
Bbb 
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popular ilir(?cf:ion. Thus though each 
movcii in a dilfereiit loiirse, boih are 
g;overmfd by dm sanw law. The one 
is the inotioi) of a body )>ioi>flled by 
single tort'e, and iiuailetiecl liy any 
secondary impulse which causes a 
change in its difcctiou. It is motion 
in a right line. '1 lie other is (hat 
of a body originally excited to action 
by the "same cause as the former, 
but afterwards act«d upon by anotiier, 
which tliougti it does not cause it to 
liy oif imuiediytely in an oj)iK>site 
direction, iiKcisaaily tiirhs it more 
and more from llie line of the first 
impulse. It is motion in a curve, 
always subject to tlie same law, yet 
always deviating from the original di- 
rection. 

These eccentricilies whicli at fii-st 
were tlie n>ark for censure and ihe 
butt of ridicule, become wlieu uni- 
ted to' {great talents the objects of ad- 
miration ; and a.i the vmcomjnon must 
always, he the" leading part of a cha- 
racter, we are apt to attach an idea 
of latent talent to apparent ecentrici- 
ty. ami hence to (huw a conclusion 
the converse of the foraier, but altoge- 
ther unbounded in reason or coiillrmed 
by experience, that great ecceittcici' 
ties arc al.w.iys accomp^mied by g*-eai 
talents. '1 his delusive trail of reason- 
ing ha.s led to ftUal errors. It has in- 
duced many thruugh a pervert aiu- 
bitioi\ toa-pire at an undeserved claim 
to superiority above their fllows, by 
braving tiie [jubiic opinion, and anda- 
ciously trampling upoi\ all that soci- 
ety holds worthy ot reverence iind 
imitatioHi 'lo counteract the peruit;!- 
<ms tendency of such a system of opi- 
nion, more dar.geraus because it is 
never confined to theory, it may not 
be useles to sitow, not merely (rom ah-* 
stract reasoning, but tromf.ict and expe- 
rience, that excellence in any mental en- 
dowment is so far from be'ng incompati- 
ble with the general duties and obser- 
vances of eivil life, and the regular 
tours,; of aciion neresary tor tlie 
iriCkinleurmce of !;ood ordei' in society, 
that a sti'ict and steady a !heren;e to- 
the rufes of conduct laid down by 
nijnlwiiid in gctieral, is Ihe surest aux- 
iliary tkat jiieat abilities can have re- 
com-»e Ur in order to attain the e\- 
cfUeucp 10 ttiiich^ they aspii*. IJie 
olowing life «sf a pai'ater wlio w>sa 



by his own assiduity and unremhting 
perseverance to the liighest rank in, 
his profession is. a stri^ng illustration 
of this ; such an example ii the more 
necessary, because unloitUnately there 
are but too many of an oppositukind. 
V\'e have too many melanclioly in- 
stances of persons of shining abilities 
in that piofessiou, whose lives have 
tended to confirm this dar\gerous 
sophism, and have thereby become 
p"ei-niclous examples to the rising class, 
and obscured their own characters with 
astairi, which all tlie splendour of their 
acknowledged endowments catniot ef- 
face. 

John Opie was the son of a re- 
spectable master carpenter, who resid- 
ed in the neighbourheod of 'Iruro, 
in Cornwall. In his younger days he 
enjoyed no advantages of education, 
but what could be alforded by the 
neighbouring village school. Ye: even 
liere he was remaikable for a supe- 
riorky of understanding, and strength 
of intellect, which soon raised him 
above hii little competitors for rural 
fame. At teu years of age, it is said 
he could solve many diflicult problems 
in GeoilVetry, and two years after, 
wc find hiiu, so far relying on his 
ovvn powers, as to act aV the same 
thne in the double capacity of pupil 
and teacher ; in the morning receiving 
instrtlctions from his former master, 
and iu tlie evenitig imparting his owa 
artjuirenients to a number of children 
in- the village, many of uhom were as 
much advanced beyond hinv in years, as 
they were behind in knowledge. For 
the latter of these oceupatiotis he was by 
no means unqualified, as in aildition 
fo his skill in geometry he was a 
good Arithmetician, -and was even then 
particillarly i^maikaole for writing a 
vai'iety of hands, with elegance and 
accuracy. 

His father wished to bring him up- 
to the trade, by which he himself 
had been supported. But this idea 
the young scholar could not brook. 
He displayed the most determined 
repugnance to it, even before he was 
coiucious of those luleut talents which 
afterwards shone out with so much 
splendour. The manner m which these 
were first discovered to himself is 
soiilewhat singular. As one of his 
conipatiions was engaged ui drawing 
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a butterfly, Opie was observed to 
remark him with fixetl attention; on 
being askeil what it was that had so 
deeply engaged his tlioughts ? he an- 
swered, " 1 aiii tiiinking thai, if I was 
to try, I could draw a bntterflv as 
■well 'as Mark Oates." He made' the 
experiment and succeeded, and on 
gouig home, rel ted to his fumily with 
great marks of exultation the victory 
nc had just gained. 

hoon after, liis tjither, who wjis em- 
ployed in ihe repa)rs of a gentleman's 
house at 'I'ruro, took his son along 
with him. It happened ih'Jt the pic- 
ture of a farm- yard hunp up in the 
parlour; it inimeiiiatel) caught his eye: 
and he took every oppoituuiiy of 
stealing away fr' m nis work to con- 
template the beauties of this piece, 
Tvhiih, though perhaps of no great 
value, was to him inimitable. Hisfadier, 
who was of the general opinion of tiie in- 
utiUty of th; se arts, which do not con- 
tribute immeciiately to money-making, 
and probably thought that a turn lor 
such occupations was only another 
name for idleness, corrected him ; but 
all was in vain, he persisted in his 
visits to the jKirloiir door, until the 
mistress of the house, noticing his cji- 
riosit), allowed him to go in and ex- 
aijiitie the picture at leisure. On le- 
turninj; home, he immi diately began 
to sketch what he had seen ; unid by 
studying the picture every day, and 
comhutting the result every evening 
to paper, lie at length, by ^int ofap- 
j)lic:atioii and strength of memory, 
tinished a toleral^le copy. 

In the saii.e manner he copied 
several other pieces ; but his Jaliier 
who persevered in his dislike to the 
growing taste of his son, had recourse 
to severify to check it ; and it is 
probable that the constant exertion 
of paienta! authority would have 
prevailed over his perseverance, and 
}br< eti him to relinquish this ftivourite 
propensity, bad not his inicle, a man 
of sense, and a good piatiiematiciar, 
encouraged the bo) to proceed, and 
to struggle aj^ainst tpe difliculties which 
his father's prejudices and his oun 
confined means opposed to his progress. 

Supported by his uncle's approba- 
tion he now gave himi-elf up entire- 
ly to his studies, particularly such as 
had any connexion with his' favourite 



art. In this he made such progress 
that he had ornamented his lather's 
house with family pictures, and had 
also urawn por: raits for many of his 
voung com):anions. Still however he 
inight have cominued in th.siuimble 
spliere, had not accident raise<l him 
a n-rt-nd who had sagacity to discern 
the latint bud of genius which was 
ilipcked by the untoward circumstan- 
ces of his situation. Pr, ^ValcoU, 
belter known by (he name of Peter 
Pindar, happened tlien to reside at 
"Iriiro. Jle was so struck with the 
abilities .and industry of the young ar- 
tist, that he took him under his pro- 
tection, gave him many valuable hints, 
and sup^ilied him with some good 
prints, 1 he effects of his valuable 
friendship were soon perceptible: his 
fame spread tlirongh the country; 
he was now a professed portrait paint- 
er, imd earned a respettabie live- 
lihood, by taking likenesses of 
the most respectable families in 
tlie several tov\ns in that neighbopr- 
hood. 

In one of these expeditions he went 
to Patlstow', cfjiiipped in a short jacket, 
and carry ii)g with him all the requi- 
site apparatus o) his profession. Here 
he was in such re|;ute that he was 
detained from home so long as to excite 
much uneasiness in his family ; but he 
soon salislied them as to the cause of 
his al>scnt:e, when on his return he 
appeared before his parents in a full 
suit of new clothes, ana niftdehismotlier 
a present of twenty guii.cas, the fruits 
of hij honourable indu-.tr). With a 
tviw independente of spirit he declared 
tliat he would be no longer burdensome 
to liis parents, but was determined here- 
atter to depend sojejy on his own 
exertions lor his support. 

Jle remained sometime in the country 
encrpasing rapidly in reputation and 
in skill ; but at length was removed 
to a theatre better suited to the im- 
provement and display of his abilities. 
He went to London still patronized 
by his first and ujost zealots triend 
Ijir. Walcott, and with the resolution 
of raising himself if possible to the 
head of his profession. lie was {im- 
bitious; but it was that honourable 
species of ambition whii h aspires to 
advancement solely by tiie superiority 
of inborn talents, and not by raising 
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a name on flie rums of a rival's re- 
putation Wheri'ver excellence ap- 
peared, he imitated and attempted to 
attain to it. On the 5ame principle 
also he boldly laid cla^m to those 
honours which he felt himself entitled 
tP. When Mr. Barry was deprived 
of the professorship of paiiiting at 
the Koyal Academy, he declared iiim- 
»df a candidate ; but on being in- 
formed that Mr. Fuseli, whose learn- 
ing and talents pre-eminently entitled 
him to the office, w as a candidate, he de- 
clined the conigetitiwi ; at the same tinie 
however declaring, that the person pr6- 

Eosed tt'as the only one in ymoe favoui 
e wouldwill ngly resignhispretensions, 
and afterwards, on that gentleman's 
removal to a more profitable situation, 
he again advanced bis c\ma, and was 
elected. 

This promoticm did not slackcii his 
efforts at improvement. He made use 
of it not a:! the enti to which he 
aimed ; but as an incitement to more 
itrenuous exertons. He studied the 
aft of p intiig scientitically, and not 
content «ith storing his own m'.nd wifh 
the fruits of for.ner writers on this 
subject, he iropai-ted to others by several 
publications the result of his investi- 
gations whicii he had thus acquired. 
His zed for his own improvement 
made hini a reader, his wish to en- 
lighten others induced him to become 
an author. 

His lirst literarv essay was the 
TLife of Sir Joshua Kevnolds published 
in Walcott's edition of l^ilkington's Paint- 
er's Dictionary, in this, Tjesides the 
skill and knoWiedge of his art which 
might be expected from the' attention 
that he had bestowed on it, he dis- 
played a tiueocy and forcie of ex- 
pression scarcely to be expected from 
a youth so little acquainted with the 
practice of composition. 

Shortly afterwards he published a 
letter on the eslablishraent of a Na- 
tional Gallery, to which, with the 
openness of character which was one 
of his leading cliaracteristics he an- 
nexed his name. 

The next step of his advancement 
in the literary world, was his appoint- 
inent to deliver lectiires in the Royal 
institution. Whatever may have been 
the intrinsic merit of these, they do 
pot appear to have contributed much 



to the main object of his wishes, the 
increase of his reputation. Certain it 
is, they did not please himselfi and 
he soon resigned his situation ; but it 
wa? only tp be raised to another, 
more suitable to his talents, and more 
congenial to bis inclinations ; the pro- 
fessorship of painting at the Koyal 
Acadeniy, which has been already 
mentioned. Here he delivered a 
course of lectures th^f were received 
with universal approbation: 

His want of success in the forpier 
attenipt may have contributed to this : 
conscious of his defects in the first in- 
stance, he labourer to correct them 
in the second ; and he succeeded. 
In his former lectures hp was abrupt, 
confused, and immethodical ; rather 
hurrying ipto the subject than leading 
his hearers to it. In the lattir he 
was more regular, distinct, and ener- 
getic. He shone more as professor at 
the Academy, than as lecturer in the 
Institution ; because he was better 
fitted by nature and application to ad- 
dress the studious and philosophic, 
than the light atid gay. jie possessed 
np superficial graces: Every thing in 
him was manly, bold, copmiandiug, 
yiflding little to fiwhipn, pothing to 
caprice; addressing the judgment, not 
captivating the. fancy; ill adapted |o 
fix the careless wanderipgs of the ima- 
gination, but fitted to awaken thought, 
and gratify retie<lion. 

^■et, notwithstaii(|iiig the many 
claims which this painter had on the 
public, it must not be concv'aled ths|t 
he c|id npt at once rise to that height 
which his abilitifs deserved, and his 
own aspiring Inind aimed at. When 
th^ curiosity excited in London by 
the first appearance of the boy irpm 
the tin-mi'pts of Cornwall, had sub- 
sided, he experienced that kind of 
negleit which is not unfrctpiently the 
consequence of high-raised expecta- 
tions in the qnthinking' multitude. 
Thi^ negiect h^l a severe effect on 
him, it deprived him of employment, 
and what, perhaps, he felt still more 
strongly, by sinking him below the 
level Which he miglu justly deem his 
right, it lessened the hope of attaining 
that elevation in (lis profession, wbioh 
was the darling object of his emulation, 
the polar star of his exertions. 

But though his exertions were check- 
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ed, they were not prevented: the same 
spirit and perseverance which had 
forced him at first into notice, supported 
him through a trial under which many 
possessed of less native vigour of 
irnnd would have sunk. His Endow- 
ments gradually, though slowly, again 
raised him into notice ; the conscious 
sense of acknowledged merit animated 
his eii'orts; he roused himself to more 
powerful exertions; he increased his 



renown ; he prepared to seize on the 
<rown due to his virtuous emulation, 
wlien death wrested the laurel from 
his brows, to place it as a lasting 
record of his merits on his tomb, 
He died on the fth of April 1807. 
and was burled in St. Paul's Catlie- 
dral, near the tomb of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His race was short ; but 
glorious lo himself, and honourable to 
his coui.try. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES, &c. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN ERRORS. 

IF Virgilius say that the earth is 
not tlat, hut tliat there are inha- 
bitant j opposite to us, " Anathema 
esto, l^et him be accursed," waa the 
ignorant and dogmatical assertion of 
a Bishop of Rome some centuries ago. 

Tim and 'leience twp brothers, 
lived on the road between Belfast and 
Lisburn, whose prospects to the noith 
were bounded by the range of moun- 
faiiis in tliat direction. '1 im had on 
some occasion gone to the top of one 
pf these mountains and discovered 
that there was land on the other side. 
Full of his discovery he communicated 
it to Terence, who positively asserted 
hawas in error ; "for there," pointingto 
the mountain, " is the root of the sky." 
Mucli altercation ensued : Tim persist- 
ed ; and the enraged Terence beat his 
brothei' t()r asserting what appeared to 
him incredible. Thus ignorance is, al- 
ways obstinate, and intolerant. 

'I'lie above fact took place about 
twenty years ago. 

Tlie ancient Csreeks confined their 
knowledge of the extent oi the world 
to the confines of the Mediterranean 
sea, and supposed the pilars of Her- 
cules, the modem Gibraltar, and the 
opposite African Promontory to form 
the boundaries of the earth, or accor- 
ding to Irish phraseology " the root 
of the sky." K. 

JEWISH MOURNING. 

The rending of the garments among 
tlie Jews, was as essential an expres- 
sion of grief on the death of a relation as 
wearing black is with us. Levi, in hb 
Kites and Ceremonies of the Jews, says 
that it was performed in the following 
manner; " I'hey take a knife, ana 



holding the blade downwards, give 
the upper garment a cut on the right 
side, and then rend it a hand's breadth. 
This is done for the five fohowing 
relations, brother, sister, son, daughter, 
or wife; but (or father or mother, the 
rent is on the left side, and in all 
the garments, as coat, wai tcoat, &c. 

SPANISH OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

'I he following is the form In which 
the grandees of Arragon tendered their 
allegiance to the new king on his co- 
ronation — " We who are as good as 
yuu, take you as our kint^, on con» 
dition that you guard and preserve 
our liberties "and privileges; if not, 
we renounce you." 

HOUSE OF STUART. 

The Welsh chronicles trace the origin 
of the Stuart family to the following 
circumstance in the reign of Mac- 
beth of Scotland. Fleance, a near 
relation to the good king Duncan, 
and said, by Shakespeare, to be the 
sonof llanqu'j who had been assassinated 
by the Usurper, Hed to Wales, where 
he was kindly received by Griffith 
prince of that country. He repaid the 
vV'elsh prince's hospitality by intriguing 
with his beautiful daughter, the princess 
Nest. The prince displeased at the 
lady's conduct (especially (is it uas 
with a stranger, says the chronicler) 
slays her lover, anil e.xiles the child, 
who afterwards residing in Scotland, 
under the protection of Edgar Athe- 
ling ; rises to the ofiice oi Lord Steiv- 
ard, and adopts that name for himself 
and his family. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

A singular matrimonial custom pre- 
vailed of old, in many parts of Eu- 
rope. Men of rank, who had lost 



